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[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER is.to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 








Transvaal Wative Reports, 


In the remarks which we published in our last number on the Blue Book 
Cd. 2,025, we had not space to allude, except in a brief passing reference, 
to the important and lengthy reports of Sir Godfrey Lagden, the Commis- 
sioner for Native Affairs, and the District Native Commissioners, which were 
included in that volume. These reports deal with a variety of subjects, and 
are worthy of careful study. 

The general condition of the native population after the war was one of 
unrest and unsettlement. The war, Sir G. Lagden states, left South Africa with 
a heavy legacy in the shape of high wages, and engendered “a: spirit of 
independence and apparent aggressiveness which was a new and regrettable 
feature in relations between black and white.” This was aggravated by the 
growing demand for labour; and if the natives are in a position to stand 
aloof and not work, the gulf between the two races will be widened, and the 
natural progress of the natives checked. Speaking of the labour question as 
one of paramount importance, affecting the vital relations between white and 
black, Sir G. Lagden is of opinion that :— 


“ Those relations to be healthy will be best co-ordinated if the two races 
share a feeling of useful dependence upon each other in promoting the develop- 

’ ment of this country, if the higher race recognises its obligations to the lower, 
and the lower race realises its true position and, whilst claiming and receiving 
the fullest measure of justice, owns towards the higher race a becoming respect.” 


In treating of the duties and work of the Native Commissioners Sir Godfrey 
Lagden makes some pregnant remarks on the subject of sympathetic dealing with 
the native :— 


‘““ Many of the wars and troubles in the‘ history of South Africa,” he writes, 

“have arisen from the use of inexperienced and unsympathetic persons in dealing 

« “with the native population. + :°. : The-native population is a large one and 
sensitive to violent changes.’ It requires management by men’ who- understand 
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it and are familiar with its ways and its thoughts. If it is governed in an 
unsympathetic way by, unsympathetic persons trouble may certainly be expected, 
and the tendency may ‘be to drive away from this Colony many. who prefer 
seclusion to being worried by inexperienced persons. But this will be a calamity, 
as the country requires the natives, who are one of its most valuable assets. In 
the past we have enjoyed entire immunity from the dangers of combination. If 
the ‘method of management is calculated to make the natives discontented and 
desperate, the chances of combination are enhanced. 

“It is necessary for them to have officers in whom they can confide, 
courts to which they can freely go, and, where there is a density of population, 
officers stationed amongst them qualified and empowered to deal with civil cases 
and minor criminal cases. The importance of conferring sufficient authority upon 
such officials cannot be overstated. If they are allowed to feel that officers placed 
over them by Government have no visible and effective powers they may easily 
and quickly get out of hand. The removal of the lash from the category of 
punishments has, in itself, weakened the disciplinary effect of the law. 

“ In their uncivilized state the natives are accustomed to and require firm 
restraint. The more licence they receive the less respect they will show for 
established authority.” 


In connection with the Government policy as to native institutions and 
education, Sir G, Lagden quotes Lord Milner’s opinion in 1902 that more should 
be done for the education of the natives than had ever yet been attempted in 
the Transvaal. The Native Commissioner for the Northern division, after 
referring to the success of missionary enterprise in civilizing the natives, 
writes :— 

“Tt is my firm conviction that the only way to solve the native problein will 
be, firstly, by education ; however primitive the education is, it takes the native 
mind away from his native ideas, which up to then are the only natural ones he 
could have; it leads him to throw away many of his own ways; he marries 
under Christian rites, and in that way alone renders a serious blow to polygamy, 
which is one of the main roots of the whole of the native difficulty. 

“Having got them educated they will more readily see the advantages of a 
different land tenure, the necessity for work and other things that he at present 
turns his back upon.” 


CIVILIZATION. 


Changes in this direction do not seem to be altogether making for true 
progress. ‘ They live much in the.same way as they did years ago, are very 
conservative and slow to change their ideas,” writes Mr. Wheelwright, the Native 
Commissioner for the Northern Division. Another Commissioner, Mr, Peachey, 
writes that civilization in towns seems to be purely superficial. 


“The most useful mode of civilization with which the native comes into 
contact is his apprenticeship to a farmer. He is there taught all the uses of 
agriculture and at the same time utilised as a house servant, a groom, dairyman, 
&c., and boys who have served a certain number ‘of years as labourers on farms 
are invariably the most useful servants when they grow up. 
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‘“‘ The contact of natives with the various nondescript classes of white men 
during the war has had the effect of bringing them under the influence of most 
of what may be termed the lowest habits of the European races, without the 
counteracting good influence of their better habits, and, in consequence, we have 
to thank such evil influence for a considerable amount of the ill effect which 
civilization in the native shows at the present time.” 


Scarcely consistent with this is Mr. Wheelwright’s observation that civiliza- 
tion has come to the native “ through working for the white man and amongst 
the white men, and the best education he can have is working in places: like 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, where he can see the white man working,” and it 
seems much more open to question. 


SociaL AND Mora ConpirTION. 


The moral condition of the native, according to these reports, is anything 
but high, and, as Mr. Commissioner Brabant says :— 


“There is nothing in the native so much affected by contact with whites as 
his morals, more especially is this the case when the class of white with whom he 
has been brought in contact is of a low class. Weakness of moral character and 
morals has a great influence on the social conditions not only of the white, but 
also of the native. . . . . . Ihold that civilization or contact with whites 
does not improve them. There is no more respectable and refined native than 
the old men who were brought up at the period prior to the advance and 
occupation of this country by white men. Though there is no doubt that 
civilization does improve the native intellectually, it certainly does not either 
socially, morally, or physically. Natives, since their adoption or imitation of the 
faulty European habits, have not improved in physique, the old-time savage 
native was, in my opinion, their superior in this and many other ways, which 
cannot be claimed to be equally balanced by the advantages which are gained 
by civilization. Immorality was once a serious crime amongst natives, now it is 
fast ceasing to be ; in fact in some parts of South Africa it is what may almost 
be called:a practice.” 


Mr. Griffith, Native Commissioner of the Western Transvaal, writes that 
steady progress is being made in civilization, and that the desire of the people 
for education is very marked, but of their social and moral condition he reports 
unfavourably :— 


“The social and moral conditions are indifferent ; cases of seduction are 
frequent, which I regret to say, are thought very lightly of, mainly due, 1 am of 
opinion, to cattle marriages being abandoned. 

“The Chiefs are indifferent and. display no concern in the general. social 
conditions of their following, and do not appear to realise the responsibilities 
their positions owe to the interests and welfare of their people. It has been 
my endeavour to bring home to them the disgrace and evil of immorality and 
the necessity for raising and protecting the moral character of their women 
by inflicting fines of cattle in cases of seduction, and this, if acted upon, . will 
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deter many from carrying on their immoral practices with impunity as at present 
is done. 
“Polygamy is dying out and heathen marriages are the exception.’ 


Another Commissioner, “Mr. Scholefield, of the N.W. Transvaal, puts it 
that ‘‘ the native has no social conditions as we understand them” ; the woman 
has always been regarded as inferior, but the custom of “ Lobolo” ensures the 
good treatment of wives married under native custom. Native morals cannot 
be judged from our plane, but those of the native who has touched civilization ’ 
are worse than those ofthe uncivilized. 

“The native on first touching civilization invariably seems to lose his own- 
primitive virtues and acquires only civilized vices.” 


ilies 
pe 


The Transvaal Dabour Question. 


A FURTHER volume of despatches relating to labour in the mines was published: 
in August (Cd. 2,183), containing Lord Milner’s report of the arrival of the 
first batch of Chinese indentured labourers. The Governor wrote. on 
July 4th in an optimistic strain, and stated that, while it was still early to make 
any definite pronouncement as to the success of the first experiment, it was 
regarded as highly satisfactory by mine officials and managers, and was such as 
“‘to justify our making every effort to secure a steady stream of indentured 
labourers from the same source.” 

He did not regard the outbreak of beri-beri with any anxiety, and in other 
respects the coolies’ health was “ most surprisingly good.” Lord Milner ‘was 
informed that there was an appreciable increase in the number of Kaffirs 
re-engaging for the mines, and no ill-feeling had been shown towards the 
Chinese. 

In a somewhat later telegram, Lord Milner declared that 96 white labourers 
were then working in the mines as against 34 before the arrival of the Chinese, 
and that the number would rise to 143 when the Chinese were thoroughly 
familiar with the work, and the mine was running all its stamps. In his usual 
confident manner Lord Milner added :—‘“ It is, of course, absolutely certain 
that number of white employees will increase as Chinese come in.” 

Further correspondence between the Colonial Office-and Lord Milner bears_ 
on the wages of the Chinese, and Mr. Lyttelton’s pledge that the Chinese rate’ 
will not undercut the Kaffir wage at the time of their introduction, which the 
Colonial Secretary has maintained in the House of Commons will still hold good, 
while admitting his mistake as to the coolies’ daily wage. 

As regards the natives of British Central Africa employed in the mines, 
Mr, Lyttelton’ telegraphed i in June asking for an explanation of the high rate of 
mortality (87 per 1,000, excluding the Robinson mine accident) for four com- 
paratively healthy Monts, which was double the average rate in the mines 
generally, 
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The report of the Secretary for Native Affairs showed that in Germiston, 
where the death rate was highest (no less than 246 per 1,000 per annum), deaths 
were due chiefly to pneumonia. The average for all the mines for the first five 
months of 1904 reached 81*2. 

The District Medical Officer for the Witwatersrand in a report on two 
mines where the death rate had been specially high, declared the quarters to be 
satisfactory, and did not find that the large number of deaths was accounted for 
by any carelessness on the part of the managers. But he added these significant 
sentences, which we cannot: but think constitute a strong indictment on the 
system of introducing these men from British Central Africa :— 

“T hope that if these natives are miade to take more care of themselves the 
mortality will be smaller ; but, as I have already pointed out, mining .is not a. 
‘healthy trade, and natives accustomed all their lives to do the lightest possible 
work in the open air in a warm climate certainly feel the effects of spending many 
hours underground and exposure to cold conditions on the surface, and, unfortu- 
nately, when these natives contract illness they become so very depressed and 
hopeless, which naturally tends to aggravate their condition and lessen the chances 
of recovery.” 


' The general native death-rate in the Rand mines shows a decided decrease 
on last year’s figures ; the tables given as to mortality amongst white labourers 
are at present not complete, but they appear to show that the rate is very greatly 
lower than among the natives. 

This Blue Book contains the Regulations connected with the Chinese 
coolies which are a slightly amplified form of those already published ; we note 
the addition of clauses giving the labourer access. to the superintendent or to a 
Court of Law, in order to make any complaints against his employer. 

This was referred to by the Colonial Secretary in the last debate in the 
House of Commons on this question on July 21st. 

A second Schedule is also added to the regulations specifying the wages. 
payable to the various classes of labourers, 


BRITISH INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


The question of British Indians in the Transvaal, which forms the subject 
of a recent Blue Book (Cd. 2,239), appears to be one of growing difficulty. In 
a despatch of May, 1903, Lord Milner wrote of “the difficulty which besets any 
kind of action on this thorny question,” and pointed out that the Government 
were between two fires, being called upon‘on the one hand to legislate for the- 
complete exclusion of Asiatics (except as indentured labourers), while on the’ 
other hand the British Indians not only protested against any fresh er 
but demanded the repeal of the existing law. : 

The Government of. India has already had-occasion to .make a protest 
against the very unsatisfactory position of British Indians in the two new colonies, 
and, as will be remembered, it declined’to consider the request for a supply 
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of Indian coolies unless the existing legislation were modified in several par- 
ticulars. On the other hand, the Zimes correspondent at Pretoria wrote not 
long ago that :— ; 
“the question of Asiatic traders is becoming a question of life and death 
to many of the British inhabitants of the Transvaal.” 


In the Blue Book under review the grievances and disabilities of our Indian 
fellow subjects are set forth in a long letter addressed to the late Colonial 
Secretary by Sir M. M. Bhownagree, M.P., which was forwarded to Lord Milner 
early in this year by Mr. Lyttelton, who stated that he felt much sympathy with 
the views expressed in it. Sir M. Bhownagree pointed out that the severe Boer 
legislation against British Indians under the Kruger régime was one of the 
reasons assigned by British Ministers for going to war, but that they had 
“lost rather than gained in status and liberty” by the change of administration. 

The strong anti-Asiatic feeling in the Transvaal is insisted on in a despatch 
from Sir Arthur Lawley, who proposes to introduce legislation imposing 
restrictions as to residence and trade on all Asiatics except those specially 
exempted, on the broad ground, quite baldly stated, that the old British principle 
by which the law recognises no distinction of colour, race, or creed_ is 
impracticable, and that 

“The history of South Africa has been such as to set up an impassable 

barrier between the European and the coloured races, . . . . There 

is not in this country one man in a hundred who would agree to recognise 

the coloured man as capable of admission to the same social standard as 

the white. 

“In the mind of the average Colonial, and particularly the Dutch, a man 
is either a ‘white man’ or a ‘coloured man, and the nicer distinctions of 
racial origin are completely lost sight of.” 


In forwarding this despatch to the Colonial Office, Lord Milner admits 
that he is greatly disappointed with the position in which he finds himself 
placed, and reiterates his belief that when a coloured man attains a certain high 
level of civilisation he ought to obtain “ white privileges,” regardless of colour. 
But in the present state of strong anti-Asiatic feeling, described by Sir A. 
Lawley, legislation is necessary to restrict low-class immigration, and to regulate 
the position of Asiatics already settled in the Transvaal. 

Mr. Lyttelton in his reply, while recognising that legislation is called for to 
limit the influx of small traders as it has already been limited in the Cape and 
Natal, and. accepting the imposition of a language test in an European language 
only, declines on behalf of the Government to sanction further restrictive legis- 
lation in regard to Asiatic residents in the Transvaal, pointing out that His 
Majesty's Government having 


“for many years repeatedly protested before the Empire and the civilized 
world against the policy and laws of the South African Republic in relation to this 
subject . . . is now.asked not merely to sanction their strict enforcement, but 
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to set aside by legislation a judgment of the Supreme Court, which has given to 
the British Indians rights for which His Majesty's Government'have strenuously 
contended.” 


Mr. Lyttelton declines to believe that the British community can appreciate 
the true nature of the propositions made, and declares that— 


“H.M. Government hold that it is derogatory to national honour to impose 
on resident British subjects disabilities, against which we have remonstrated, and 
to which even the law of the late South African Republic rightly interpreted did 
not subject them.” 


We are glad that the Colonial Secretary has taken a firm stand on. this 
subject, and refused to be carried away by the violent rush of anti-Asiatic 
prejudice, to which the Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal has fallen a victim, 
more especially as Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech in Parliament on July 2zst, 
associated himself to some degree with the feeling of the Transvaal, and accused 
the Government of India of being unreasonable. 

There can be no doubt, however, that this feeling of the white traders places 
the Government, whose policy is to treat the Transvaal as far as possible as if it 
were a self-governing Colony, in a delicate position. 


<p 
—_- 


African Protectorates. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPER.* 





.THIS is a memorandum on the state of the African Protectorates administered 
under the Foreign Office. 

Peace has been preserved in the East Africa Protectorate, and health has 
been good. The construction of the Uganda Railway, which, it will be remem- 
bered, lies wholly within this Protectorate, has been completed, and the Indian 
coolie labourers with the exception of about 700, have been repatriated ; it is 
now hoped that it may be possible in the near future to employ natives only, 
and dispense with Indians, except as skilled mechanics and artisans. 

In a report by Major Pringle, the Government Inspector of Railways, he 
recognizes the many difficulties in the making of the railway which have been 
contended against, and the courage and skill with which they have been overcome, 
In his closing sentence Major Pringle writes :— 

“The line is not only a most important factor in the development of East 
Africa and Uganda, and in the opening out of a large sphere suitable for 
European colonization, but it will also in the future prove a valuable asset. 
It has already dealt the final death-blow to the slave trade in East Africa.” 


Two steamers.are plying on the Lake, and traffic on the railway continues 
to increase. 





**Cd. 2163. Africa, No. 10 (1904). 
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In the Uganda Protectorate the sleeping sickness continues its ravages, and 
no cure has yet been found, but researches are still being made by experts on 
the spot. 

In the Somaliland Protectorate we are glad to see that ‘the important 
question of the prevention of the importation of arms and ammunition has 
received much attention,” for this traffic is closely connected with the slave 
trade, We were reminded last year by a despatch from the Commander of the 
Portuguese Naval Division of the Indian Ocean, addressed to the Zanzibar 
Bureau, that trading in slaves from the east coast of Africa is carried on by 
influential syndicates, the slaves being paid for by firearms and gunpowder, 
which are smuggled in exchange. The boats mostly put into Zanzibar, but, as 
their papers are regular according to the Brussels Act, they cannot be touched, 
and the only result of the strict look-out kept for slaves is to increase the 
barbarity of the conditions under which the wretched natives are packed in the 
hold out of sight. 


The report of this Protectorate continues :— 


“On our coasts we have established additional police posts, and have fitted 
out armed dhows for the purpose of patrol ; the Indian authorities have exercised 
great vigilance at Aden, and along the Hadramaut ; we have entered into an 
agreement with Italy for the reciprocal search of suspected dhows in territorial 
waters, and Italy has expressed her intention of strengthening her hold over 
her Northern Protectorate by the institution of armed Customs vessels. 

* We have also urged on France and Abyssinia the necessity of control over 
the sale of arms in their possessions.” 


The administration of the British Central Africa Protectorate passed 
from the control of the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office on 
April rst last; the most marked feature during the past year has been the 
development of effort to put large areas under cotton cultivation. There is 
every prospect of a considerable output, but a difficulty exists as to its transport, 
the railway making but slow progress. 

It is probable that before the end of the present year both the British 
East Africa and Uganda Protectorates will be transferred from the control of 
the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office. 


cotati: 
< 


Disappearance of Slavery in Uganda. 


We quote the following from an article on ‘Social Life in Uganda as 
influenced by Christianity,” by the Rev. G. R. Blackledge, in the C. M. S. 
Intelligencer for July last. 





“Slavery, before the advent of Christianity, was an integral part of the 
national life of the Baganda. It was a great evil in the land, and in 
Mackay’s time there must have been thousands upon thousands of slaves in 
this country. To obtain these slaves the surrounding countries were raided, 
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and, what was worse still, a very large number of Baganda were in bondage 
to their fellow-countrymen. The slaves must often have suffered dreadfully, 
being absolutely at the disposal of their owners to do with as they willed. 
But how different is it now! What indignation is shown if a man in a fit 
of anger makes a claim that such-and-such a person is his slave! The very 
idea is alien to the Native Christian mind. And what has brought about 
this change ? The Word of God came to the Baganda, and it taught them 
two great truths, namely, the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and the days of slavery in this country were numbered.” 


A striking account of the consecration of the Cathedral in the capital of 
Uganda by Bishop Tucker, who for over 14 years has directed the work of the 
Church Missionary Society there and guided the native church during a critical 
period, appeared in Zhe Zimes of August 11th. The consecration took place 
on June 21st, when the new church, which occupies a commanding position, was 
crowded with the Baganda people, and was attended by H.M. Commissioner 
and by the boy King of Uganda. 

“ Altogether the scene,” writes the correspondent, “ was one never to be 
forgotten by an-English visitor. Less than 30 years ago Stanley gave to the 
King of Uganda his first instruction in the truths of Christianity, and then 
appealed for missionaries to carry on the work. He lived to see a truly 
marvellous change effected by the preaching of the Gospel, which is to-day being 
carried by native teachers and evangelists far into the surrounding countries ; 
and now within a few weeks of his death a gathering of over 10,000 Baganda for 
the consecration of a cathedral in Mtesa’s capital witnesses to the force with 
which the Christian message can appeal to an intelligent people who have heard 
it for the first time in the present generation.” 


ie 


Slavery Customs in Soutbern Wigeria. 


We take the following from a recent number of West Africa :-— 


“ The following extracts give an interesting glimpse of the truth as affecting 
modern slavery among the natives of the Niger territory. They are taken from an 
article by Miss M. Bird, which appeared in a recent number of Miger and Yoruba 
Notes. 

Slavery as a wholesale business may be banished from the Niger Protectorate, 
says the writer, but, as a private and expeditious way of raising money, it is certaiuly 
not extinct. Men, weaker in body or mind than the other members of their family 
are sold by their loving relatives into a neighbouring tribe as slaves. 


AN ORACLE AS SLAVE TRADER. 


I frequently itinerated at a town about 17 miles from Onitsha, where these 
family sales were transacted through the king: he taking, of course, a good commis- 
sion. . . . Atthis same town, a strikingly tall and muscular man paid us frequent . 
visits ; we were told he was a slave, and one day, finding my friend alone so that he 
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. had a chance of a private interview, he begged her to redeem him. Speaking of him 


to an old chief, I expressed my astonishment at any one being able to catch and 
enslave such a powerful-looking fellow. “Oh!” he said, “most probably his own 
family did it, by taking him to decide some quarrel at the Umu-Cuku oracle” (since 
destroyed by the Government)-“ and the oracle kept and sold him” The man’s own 
account proved this surmise to be right. The destroying of the aforesaid oracle has 
certainly dealt a great blow to the money-making deceptions carried on by the Umu- 
Cuku, but we still come across them hunting in couples in the Ibo country, and I 
have no. doubt they are still the agents in most of these private slave transactions, 
and find it a paying business. . . . 


THE “DOWRY” AND ITS MEANING. 


Everyone knows, of course, that every woman and girl is sold to her future 
husband. The word for the price agreed upon we translate “dowry,” for want of a 
better word, but it conveys an altogether wrong idea; for the said “dowry” is 
paid by the husband to the girl’s owner, and is, of course, nothing more or less 
than payment for a slave: the girl often being a mere baby, and if grown up 
having no say in the matter, unless she happens to live at a Government or mission 
station, and is wide-awake enough to claim her rights. Even then, the utmost she 
can do is to refuse to marry the man who has bought her. She may marry no other, 
according to either heathen or Christian custom, unless the said “ dowry” be repaid. 
As there are no, written contracts, it is easy for the parties concerned to. obtain false 
witnesses, or bribe the original witnesses to. lie, and so exaggerate the amount of 
the “dowry.” We missionaries know this to our cost. The Christian girls who 
come tous for refuge, having refused to marry a heathen husband, are generally too 
expensive for the Christian boys, and the girl must either remain unmarried (a, moral 
impossibility outside of a mission compound, and an enormous responsibility inside), 
or the missionaries must pay by far the greater part of the large dowry asked. 


TRADE IN WOMEN AND GIRLS. 


This slave trade in women and girls, under the name of marriage, is a 
shameful custom, and leads to more lawsuits than anything else in the country 
I ought to know, for hardly a day passed without my having applicants who 
brought 7s. 6d. worth of cowries to be changed into English money, requisite to 
summon a creditor about the dowry of some woman. These summonses were 
quaint and wonderful ; the spelling queer, the grammar queerer, and the substance 
of the writ queerest of all: I had sometimes to translate, as they were in English, 
and, though the receiver had been told the purport, he came to ‘me to see if all was fair 
and square. The debt stated on one was so many bottles of gin, so many kegs 
of gunpowder, and so many heads of tobacco. Besides causing ‘these innumerable 
lawsuits, the custom leads to unseemly scenes in the Courts; a woman being 
dragged in forcibly and haggled over as though she was an unpaid-for sheep 
or goat. 

Personally I believe it will be a good day for both men and women, 
when, this buying and selling of wives is stopped; for the woman, because she 
will ke a free creature, and for the man, because he wilt have to pay for fewer 
lawsuits, or none; and though he will receive nothing for his daughters, neither 
will he pay anything for his wives, who often exceed his daughters in. number.” 
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The Rights of Pemba Slaves. 


WE alluded in our number for March-May to the case of the slave Mshangama, 
who on receiving his freedom on the oth January last from the Collector (Mr. 
J. P. Farler), was deprived of the land which he had himself purchased while he 
was a slave, and of which he held the title deeds. 

Mr. H. Armitage of the Friends’ Mission, writing a month later, thought it 
probable from the fact that Mr. Rogers, the Regent, was visiting Pemba, and had 
been informed of the particulars of the case, that Mshangama’s property would 
be restored to him. 

On the 28th May, however, Judge Skinner Turner, who heard the case on 
appeal, gave judgment upholding Mr. Farler’s short verbal decision against 
Mshangama, but on what appeared to be entirely new grounds, which are thus 
briefly stated in the judgment :— 


“In this. matter, to which considerable notoriety attaches, it seems that a 
slave called Mshangama applied on January 9th, 1904, to the Collector of Pemba, 
for his freedom. After enquiry made, the Collector held that Mgwachani Goto, 
the master, was entitled to compensation, which was awarded, and Mgwachani 
Goto then complained that, since the Decree of 1314 (or 1897) granting freedom 
to slaves had been in force, this slave had never worked for him, but had in fact 
lived on his (the master’s) ground for which he paid no rent, and of which he kept 
the whole produce ; had worked for other people as a day labourer for wages, and 
had refused to work for his master even for wages ; and had bought three pieces 
of land out of his earnings and the sale of the produce above-mentioned : one of 
which (purchased from himself and value Rs. 6/8) was still unpaid for. The. Col- 
lector satisfied himself that this story was true ; he freed the slave, held that rent 
was payable; and, as Mshangama had no means of paying at that time either 
this unpaid purchase money or the rental, handed the documents of title to the 
pieces of land to the master.” 


The Judge then proceeded to admit that the reasons for Mr. Farler’s 
decision were not given, and that all parties believed that the slave was deprived 
of his land on the principle that “a slave has no property.” This the Judge 
emphatically repudiated, and stated the actual law in unambiguous terms. 


“There is no doubt in my mind that the idea in both the master’s and the 
slave’s minds was, and is, that the pieces of land in question were taken away 
because Mshangama was a slave; in other words, that the old Mahommedan 
law as to the ownership of property by slaves was still in force. . . . It 
cannot, therefore, be too emphatically stated that this is ofthe law now in 
force ; and it is to be regretted that the reasons actuating the Collector were not 
made quite clear to both the master and the slave.” 


Tt is well that the legal right of a slave to retain his own property on 
receiving his freedom should be thus clearly stated, for we learn that it has been 
a constant practice for slaves in Pemba possessing any property to realise, or 
convey it to someone else, before going to claim their freedom—not, of course, 
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that the Court takes it away, but that it has been a general unwritten rule that 
a slave leaves his belongings behind him on getting his freedom. 

Thus both Mshangama and his master in their examination before the 
Judge, alluded to the same expression, “A slave has no shamba,” as having 
been used by the Collector when handing over the deeds. 

But, though the judgment clears up this point satisfactorily, it introduces a 
new and formidable obstacle in the way of claimants for freedom, if a slave can 
be successfully sued for back rent and service incurred during his term of 
slavery. 

This seems inconsistent with the second article of the Decree of 1897, which 
lays down that the Court “shall decline to enforce any alleged rights over the 
body, service, or property of any person on the ground that such person is a 
slave.” (The rent demanded in this case as due from Mshangama was rent in 
lieu of service.) It appears to us that the decision claims to regulate the 
relations between master and slave retrospectively. — 

‘Mr. Armitage points out that when Mshangama received his freedom, the 
Collector adjudged his master to be entitled to compensation for the loss of 
the services of his slave, which was duly awarded. How then can this man at 
the same time, and in the same Court, reasonably make a claim upon the slave’s 
property, on the ground that he had never worked for him, and while occupy- 
ing his land had never made him any return in rent or in kind? 

In his evidence before the Judge on appeal, the master on being asked why 
he had left the charge of idleness against Mshangama for seven years, said he 
“never thought of it,” and that he had not brought any claim against him for debt. 

If, as is contended, the master himself originated the claim at the trial in 
January and received the land in satisfaction thereof, how are we to explain the 
fact that, as Judge Turner states in the words of the Judgment above quoted, 
“the idea in both the master’s and the slave’s minds was, and is, that the pieces 
of land were taken away because Mshangama was a slave ” ? 

The members of the Friends’ Mission deny that Mshangama is the idle, 
useless character alleged, and point out that his master, far from turning him off 
his land, sold him two pieces of land, showing that he wished to retain Mshangama 
near him. 

When Judge Turner’s decision became known there was much rejoicing 
among the Arabs who fully recognised its importance, and it is feared that, if this 
ruling stands, it may be possible for any master whose slave has been freed under 
the Decree to put in a claim for back rent, &c., against his former slave. 

Mr. Armitage submitted to the Foreign Office a statement of the grounds on 
which he takes exception to this decision, from a personal knowledge of the parties 
concerned, but we regret to learn that Lord Lansdowne is at present not prepared 
to allow that the judgment gives rise to injustice or needs any revision. As we 
cannot help thinking that the contrary is the case, we hope that the matter, which 
involves an important principle, may not be allowed to rest. 
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The Scandals in the Congo State. 


THE Government of the Congo has ordered a special inquiry into the con- 
dition of the natives, and has appointed a Commission, which is to consist .of 
three members, M. Edmond Janssens, Advocate-General of the Brussels Appeal 
Court; Baron Nisco, President of the Boma Court of Appeal; and Dr, de 
Schumacher, a Swiss judicial officer. The Commission is to ‘“ devote all its 
efforts to a full and entire revelation of the truth,” and is to have. unlimited 
power to receive evidence from any source, to draw up reports for the Secretary 
of State, and, in case the inquiry should reveal abuses, is to formulate proposals 
and the means to put a stop to them. 

It is hardly probable that this Commission will have, or is meant to have, 
any serious results.. The Belgian organ, Ze Mouvement Gtographique, declares 
that the Commission— 

“will avoid all investigation upon the phen of MRA and will only 

bear upon acts of wrong-doing by individuals ;’ 
and goes on to state that— 

“the enquiry into the condition of the natives, decreed by the Congo State, 

is not destined to appease the thirst for truth and .certainty which agonises 
(angoisse) so many of us. It is a family enquiry somewhat of the same nature as 
the ‘Commission for the Protection of the Natives.’” 

The Congo Reform Association has addressed a letter to Lord Lansdowne, 
pointing out that the powers of the Commission are in reality strictly limited, 
and that the inquiry will be conducted according :to the instructions of the 
Secretary of State for the Congo Government. Constituted as it is, the Com- 
mission “ lacks wholly all elements of impartiality of freedom from prejudice and 
from self-interest,” and cannot satisfy the needs of the case. . The Association 
emphasizes the fact that the abuses in the Congo State are “ the direct, necessary 
and inevitable outcome of the entire system of administration,” the main purpose 
of which is the collection of india-rubber, and that no Courts or Commissions 
controlled by the Congo Government can deal with the root of the evil. 

Meanwhile reports are still being received from missionaries and others in 
the territories of the Concessionaire Companies, of the same sickening succession 
of outrages, murders, oppression, cannibalism and hideous cruelty, all as a result 
of the system of administration. 

Letters from Mr. J. H. Harris, of the Balolo Mission at Baringa, state that 
the investigation of Judge Bosco, who went into the charges against the native 
rubber sentries in great detail, shows the murders to be more’ serious than was 
at first believed. ‘The A.B.I.R. Company is constantly demanding “more 
rubber and better quality” from its agents, and outrages naturally follow. The 
missionaries who report such outrages are in bad odour, and are insulted and 
treated, Mr. Harris writes, as little better than enemies to the State. 

These accounts come from the North, but a letter (addressed to the 
Aborigines Protection Society) by the Rev. Dugald Campbell, of the Garenganze 
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Mission, relating his experiences on a journey taken this year in the Katanga 
country, to the S.E..of the Congo State, tells the same horrible tale of savage 
cruelty going on for many years, The depopulation of the country has been 
the result; Mr. Campbell writes, that many of the largest and best villages have 
crossed into British territory, where they are peacefully living to-day. 

“ Up to the South bend of the Luapula the country on the Belgian side 
is empty, the pedple having literally rushed to this side for safety and protection, 
where they live to-day a law-abiding people and give no trouble to the Govern- 
ment here. The wholesale exodus is due to Belgian raiding, the sentry system 
and maltreatment of natives.” 


Mr. Campbell speaks plainly as to the 


TREATMENT OF NATIVES 

“This is and ever has been shocking, and the cause of revolts, troubles 
and, when possible, exodus into the territories of other Powers. The treatment 
of the down-trodden Congolese, since State occupation, has brought about a 
moral and material degeneration. Through the gross and wholesale immorality 
. African family life and its sanctities have been violated, and the seeds 
of disease sown broadcast over the Congo State are producing their harvest 
already. . . . Native institutions, rights and customs, which one would think 

ought to be the basis of permanent good government, are ignored. . . . 


FORCED LABOUR.. 

“ There is no such thing as freedom in the ‘Congo Free State’—that is, 
freedom as we understand it. A// labour is forced, and ‘ voluntary engagements,’ 
or ‘re-enlistments,’ as suggested in the Congo Government’s reply to the British 
Note, are a most rare occurrence, and only due to some special circumstance.” 


THE SENTRY SYSTEM. 

“This is the greatest curse that has befallen the once prosperous country of 
Katanga. Old Msiri was undoubtedly a tyrant, and ruled the Katanga or Garenganze 
kingdom with a rod of iron, but I do not think there was anything in his rule 
a thousandth part so execrable or so oppressive as the Congo State sentry 
system. After all, with a native despot, it was native dealing with native on 
native lines, and according to established African law. But what did the sentry 
system represent? It was inaugurated to serve one end, and that was to collect 
all the ivory in the country, and see that the chiefs and hunters sold none 
elsewhere. Ivory had to be brought, the alternative being villages burnt and 
pillaged and people taken to serve as State prisoners—that is, to build State 
buildings, plant State gardens, cut State roads, and all to the tune of the State 
chicotte.” : 

WORSE THAN SLAVERS. 

“]T have travelled with Bihean slave caravans, and lived among them, and 
seen the Portuguese Angola slave trade in full swing ; but I think the Congo soldiery 
far more brutal than either the Bihean or the Arab. Of course the Arab and 
Bihean slavers are kind to their slaves from a commercial point of view.” 


SLAVE TRADING ON THE BORDERS OF N.W. RHODESIA. 


_ .We wish to draw special attention to, the following extract from Mr. 
Campbell’s letter, which relates to the country near the source of the Zambesi 
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river, lying on the confines of the Congo State, Angola, and the British 
territory.of North-West Rhodesia, in which the slave traffic and slave raiding 
are peculiarly rife. In 1901, the reports of Col. Harding, then Acting 
Administrator of North-West Rhodesia, spoke of the slave trade which he met 
with in that district, and the responsibility for the trade has generally been laid 
on the apathy, and even the connivance of the Portuguese Government of 
Angola. Mr. Campbell’s letter relates to about the same date as the report just 
referred to, and he plainly intimates that the Congo State authorities could have 
stopped the trade had they wished to. It will also be noticed that Mr. 
Campbell found that “ crowds” of the contracted labourers in San Thomé and 
Principe Islands whom he saw had been exported from the Congo State. 


Mr. Campbell writes :— 


“ Through Capt. Van den Broeck”—the Chef de Poste at Lukafu— 
“T sent a report of a big slave caravan of about 3,000 slaves met in the 
Congo State, near Lake Dilolo. These had been purchased principally 
from the Batetele revolters, then entrenched at Lake Kisale. 
This report, though signed by my wife and myself, never received a tepls, 
though it would have given them the key to the situation from an anti- 
slavery point of view, and enabled them, by means of a post on the 
Lutembwe River, near Lake Dilolo and others along the Kasai, to have for 
ever closed the State’s western door against the Bihean and Portuguese 
slavers. Personally I have crossed the Continent between Benguela and 
Mozambique several times, and I do not hesitate to say that the only regular - 
slave trade that goes on to a large extent is in the southern and south-western 
corners of the Congo State. From the West Lualaba to beyond Lake 
Dilolo there is not a single post to collect the tons of rubber and ivory, and 
rescue the thousands of slaves to this day exported annually from the Congo 
State. It was clear to me that no information was wanted as to deficiencies 
or delinquencies, and the slave trade through that door is brisker than 
ever, and, judging from appearances, likely to be. Why, on my return 
journey from England I went ashore at Principe Island and San Thomé 
Island, and saw crowds of slaves from the heart of the Congo State, to 
whom I spoke in their own tongue. The revolters, who were supposed to 
have been defeated by Major Malfeyt, and an overwhelming victory obtained 
over them in March, 1go1, are to-day, May, 1904, as lively and busy as ever 
in the districts around the Lubudi River. Not only so, but they are well 
supplied with guns,’ rifles; powder, and ammunition, and regularly supply 
Bihe and Benguela slave markets through Bihean and Ovimbundu traders.” 


A letter has been published in the West African Mail, which Mr. Consul 
Casement addressed last September to the Congo Executive, regarding the 
system whereby the natives of ‘territory within the A.B.J.R. Company’s 
concession are compelled by armed force to work in the exclusive interest of 
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the Company, and are entirely deprived of the liberty of disposing even of- 
their own foodstuffs, which ate regarded as belonging to the Company. As a: 
consequence, the members of the Congo Balolo ,Mission, established within that; 
concession, cannot buy anything from the natives, but are dependent for their. 
food upon the supplies extorted from the people by the méthods of the; 
Company. After premising that he made representations as H.B.M. Consul, 
alone, not against any individuals but against a system which, in his opinion, 
was in conflict with the principles of an international obligation, Mr. Casement: 
wrote :— 


“This system, as I have seen it at work, I have no hesitation in denouncing 
as entirely illegal. é 

“ By being forced to owe their daily and weekly food supplies to it, the 
English missionaries dwelling within the A.B.I.R. concession are made parti- 
cipators ina systematic breach of the laws of this country as well as sharers in 
a method of dealing with the natives, which is contrary to the dictates of 
humanity, and which must fatally compromise their teaching in the eyes of the 
community they seek to instruct and lift up. 

“T am sure your Excellency would share my feelings of indignation had the 
unhappy spectacles I have witnessed of Jate come before your Excellency’s 
own eyes. 

“JT cannot believe that the full extent of the illegality of the system of 
arbitrary impositions followed by dire and illegal punishments which is in force 
over so wide an area of the country I have so recently visited is known to or 
properly appreciated by your Excellency or the central administration of the 
Congo State Government.” 


Mr. Casement went on to describe what he had himself seen of the arrest and 
detention of women and young children by the sentries of the A.B.I.R. Com- 
pany only because their male relatives had failed to bring in antelope or other 
meat required for the white men’s table, and asked that the missionaries should 
again be allowed to have the direct dealings with the natives to which they 
were entitled. 

Mr. E. D. Morel, the Hon. Secretary of the Congo Reform Association, has 
gone to the United States in order to rouse public interest there in the question 
of the abuses in the Congo State, and especially to present a memorial to 
President Roosevelt, asking for the co-operation of the American Government 
in the efforts which are being made by His Majesty’s Government to investigate 
the system of Congo administration, and to bring about a reform in the treat- 
ment of the natives under the control of the State. Mr. Morel was received by 
the President on September 3oth, 

The committee of the Anti-Slavery Society has passed a minute expressing 
their sympathy with, the. objects: of Mr, Morel’s mission, and it is: hoped’ that 
much good may result if the,;Government of the’ United’ States, which was the 
first to recognize the Congo Association: in its eine will go soning 
with our Government on this question... . ‘ > 
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The Colour Problem in the United States. 


In a pamphlet issued by the Howard Association* Mr. Edward Grubb gives 
the results of a recent visit which he paid to the United States for the purpose 
of investigating methods of penal administration, both in thé Northern and 
Southern States. Mr, Grubb made special inquiry, .as opportunity offered, into 
the causes of lynching, and was able to observe for himself something of -the 
working of the deplorable convict-leasing system in the Southern States. The 
results of Mr. Grubb’s careful and unbiassed study of these subjects are 
extremely interesting and valuable. 
The two chief conditions which he mentions as leading to lynching are— 


1. A scant respect for human life 
2. Race prejudice and consequent disbelief in the virtue of the coloured: 
race. 


Terror is considered even: by ministers of religion to be the only force 
which will keep negroes in their place, and this is the cause of the survival of 
the leasing system. An influential man in Georgia told Mr. Grubb that he had 
come to regard the system as necessary jor the lower class of negroes, whom he 
believed to be incapable of reform and only fit for slavery. 

In other words, a bad system is defended on the ground that it is “ plenty 
good enough for niggers.” 

In Georgia there has been an improvement in that the State retains control 
of its convicts, about go per cent. of whom are coloured, but they are still hired 
out to contractors, and kept in camps near their work, where the arrangements 


' for their housing are of the roughest kind. In Alabama, proper reforms are. 


hampered by lack of funds. 

The worst abuses have arisen, as we have always understood, in the County 
Convict Camps, where misdemeanants are confined for comparatively short 
terms, the contractors having little check exercised over them by the authorities, 
“That terrible cruelties,” Mr. Grubb writes, “and even murders, have frequently 
taken place in these camps, without anyone being punished, is certain.” 

. One of the great obstacles to reform is the indifference of the Legislatures, 

and the influence upon them of interested persons ; it is a rooted idea in the 
South that a penal system should be so worked as to bring money profit to 
the State, and the attendant cost in demoralization’is lost sight of. , Of the 
stone racial prejudice prevailing in this matter, Mr. Grubb says :-— 


te “The idea that the negro, as such,,is inherently worthless is so much the out-. 
come of the historical relations between the, races, that, jit seems almost hopeless 
to overcome it. It appears to dominate the minds even of intelligent. people to 
such an extent that facts can, with difficulty, dislodge it. And im so far as it is 





& «Methods of Pentil Administration in the United. States.” 
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really held, it means that, in the view of these good people, it is sheer waste to 
spend money in trying to reform negro criminals. ... Thus a prominent official 
in Alabama told me that in fourteen years he had known just two cases of negro 
prisoners being turned into good. citizens—an indictment of the leasing system 
stronger than he probably intended to make, and all the more telling for being 
involuntary. Another assured me that Mr. Booker Washington’s work at Tuskegee 
was only making‘criminals. Whenever a ‘nigger’ was educated -he refused to 
work, and began to commit forgery or other crime. No pure nigger had brains 
that were good for anything, and to teach him made him perfectly worthless.” 


Against these @ priori statements Mr. Grubb states the facts that large 
numbers of negroes are engaged in the United States in agriculture and in 
professional life, and that so called “ college-bred negroes” have already acquired 
large capital in business, and real property. According to Mr. Booker 
Washington not a single graduate of the well-known institutes at Hampton and 
Tuskegee can be found in any gaol or State penitentiary. 


“ The records of the South show that 9o per cent. of the coloured people in 
prisons are without knowledge of trades, and 61 per cent. are illiterate. This 
statement alone disproves the assertion that the negro grows in crime as education 
increases.” 


Another student of this question, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, while admitting the 
complexity of the problems involved, has expressed the opinion that ‘‘ education 
alone holds the power of eliminating the social issue,” and that “ the ultimate 
right adjustment of the whole thing lies in universal education.” 

Professor W. F. Wilcox, of Cornell University, in an analysis of the results 
of the U.S. Census of 1g00, finds that the negro problem is slowly, but surely, 
becoming less critical. The coloured population in the South is not increasing 
nearly so fast as the white, and many of the all-black village communities, where 
outrages most frequently give rise to lynchings, are disappearing. 


During the decade ending in 1900 the negro population made a considerable 
advance in education. In 1890 the percentage of illiteracy among negroes in the 
Southern States was 60°7 ; in 1900 it had fallen to 48. Furthermore, the percentage 
of negroes engaged in “gainful occupations” in the Southern States was 44°7 in 1900 
as compared with 40°7 in 1890-——a proof that the negro is slowly but surely becoming 
industrially efficient. To a considerable extent Mr. Wilcox believes this change to be 
a result of the work of Mr. Booker Washington at Tuskegee, who has succeeded in 
convincing thousands of his race that education is worthless if it does not increase the 
capacity of doing useful manual labour. 


Mr. Grubb points out that the demoralization caused by the Southern 
convict system, which every year “turns loose upon Society hundreds of 
coloured men, and some whites, schooled in every conceivable vice,” is one of 
the contributory causes of lynching. 


The barbarous methods employed by lynchers, as for example, in a revolting 


case recently reported from Statesborough, Georgia, where at least three men 
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accused of murder were burned at the stake, after being soaked in kerosene oil, 
are sometimes defended on the plea that, in order to stamp out the crime, the 
punishment must be made as horrible as possible so as to serve as an object 
lesson to others. On this Mr. Grubb forcibly remarks— 


“There is much evidence to show that, just as public executions tended 
to increase the number of murders so these flaming accounts of murder, torture 
and burning by mobs, tend to increase the crimes that lead to lynchings. So far 
from terrorism putting a stop to them, it appears to do the opposite.” 


Again, another excuse that is offered for lynching is the slowness and 
uncertainty of the law, which, owing to the right of criminal appeal, sometimes 
interposes two or more years between the crime and the penalty. 

Mr. Grubb admits that this reason has a place, but in the South not 
many criminals who escape are negroes. In the Statesborough case 
referred to above, the victims had actually been convicted, and were to be 
hanged at the earliest possible date. 

In an article in the August Yale Review on “ Remedies for Lynching,” 
by J. E. Cutler, the author tells us that the number of States which have enacted 
laws against lynching is comparatively few, and in some of these (such as 
Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, Kentucky and Texas), where legislation has 
taken place to increase the responsibility of sheriffs and the penalties against lynchers, 
no convictions have occurred. The only ultimate remedy for lynching is, in 
Mr. Cutler’s opinion, a strong public opinion against it, for in the United States 
especially, the enforcement of law depends very largely on public sentiment. It 
is probable that during the last 22 years not 25 persons have been punished for 
taking part in lynching outrages, in which over 3,000 victims have suffered. 
But a greater number of indictments have been secured in the last two years, 
which would appear to show that lynching is receiving stronger public con- 
demnation than formerly, and the same public opinion which led to legislative 
enactments has also brought about a decline in the number of lynchings. “The 
most hopeful sign at the present time,” says Mr. Cutler, “is the stand which 
the Governors and minor officers in a number of States, in the South as well as 
in the North, have made against lynching”’ The sheriffs have courageously 
faced mobs and defended prisoners’ lives. The creation of a public sentiment, 
however, is a slow process, particularly when, as in this case, the evil is aggra- 
vated by racial antipathy, and time will be required for the effectual application 
of a real remedy, which is not likely to be found in any single measure. 

A recent report from Alabama states that the grand jury at Huntsville has 
taken action against lynching that may be considered “ almost epoch-making for 
the South,” having returned indictments against 26 white persons, concerned in 
a lynching affray, for murder, &c., and recommended the impeachment of the 
Mayor, the Sheriff, and the Chief of Police for not stopping the lynching. 
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SLAVE TRADE SUPPRESSION IN THE SOUDAN. 


A correspondent of the Zimes wrote from Alexandria, July 30th :— 

“Intelligence reaches Egypt from Khartoum stating that Aly Dinar, Sultan of 
Darfur, is lending the most active co-operation to the Soudan Government in the 
work of suppressing the slave trade within his provinces. He is reported to be 
placing military posts along the frontier to bar the admission of slave dealers 
seeking refuge inshis territory. Aly Dinar was at one time an object of constant 
embarrassment and a source of vexation to the Soudan Government. on a 
recent period, however, his attitude has changed into one of friendly alliance.” — 
The Times, August 8th. 
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Reviews. 


THE LABOUR SYSTEM OF: ASSAM. 
A LicHT on THE CHINESE ORDINANCE.* 

THis is a short but incisive pamphlet in which Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner usefully 
calls attention to the working of the Penal Contract Labour System in the Tea 
Gardens of Assam, pointing out the evils which, with all its safeguards, it has 
produced, and how unlikely it is that the Ordinance for importing Chinese 
indentured coolies from oversea into the Transvaal will work out in a manner 
more favourable to the labourers and more free from abuses. 

In 1901 we published some deplorable facts about the Assam tea-garden 
coolie system, shortly after a debate in the Council of the Viceroy of India on 
the subject. Mr. (now Sir Henry) Cotton spoke of the low rate of wages, the 
abuses connected with recruiting the Act labourers, their ill-usage, and the high 
rate of mortality among them. 

The system is admitted to be an exceptional one—the Viceroy has called it 
“arbitrary and abnormal”—and yet it is kept up. Wages are miserably in- 
adequate, the method of recruiting has led to misrepresentation, fraud, and 
coercion, so that by an Act of 1go1 the rules of recruitment were made more 
stringent, especially as regards women, and the result has been largely to 
diminish the number of coolies recruited. The mortality for 1901 showed a 
considerable decrease, being 37°2 per 1,000 among Act labourers, but it is much 
higher than the rate among free coolies, and it has been stated by Sir H. Cotton 
that deaths are on some estates systematically unreported, being entered as 
“ desertions,” or the old and sick coolies when useless are discharged 

The number of cases of desertion from the tea-gardens is very high ; in 
1899 it reached nearly 18,000 in Assam proper. The cruel usage of coolies has 
been illustrated by what is known as the Bain case, Mr. Bain being an Assam 
tea planter, who in 1903 flogged a fugitive coolie so severely that he died. 

Mr. Bain was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for “simple hurt,” 
and the Government ordered an appeal to the High Court against his acquittal 
on the more serious charge. A fresh trial was directed by the High Court, 
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but, before it came on, it was stated that the judge had looked through the 
evidence, and expressed so strong an opinion as to Bain’s innocence that the 
case was not proceeded with, and the accused was liberated. Other cases which 
have come before the Courts show the slight value which is attached to the life 
of a coolie, and the usage which the indentured labourers may receive on the 
gardens. 

A system similar to that in Assam has been introduced into Madras on 
behalf of the coffee planters. 

Mrs. Bonner points out how widespread is this indenture system in the 
British Empire, and how full of danger it is. The Assam system is hedged 
round by many restrictions, and the labourers are in their own country among 
men speaking the same or allied languages and having the same religions. Yet 
fraud and violence occur, and how much more are they to be feared in the case 
of the Chinese labourers in South Africa, aliens in race and religion, where the 
mine owners are a body whose influence is practically supreme ! 

Mrs. Bonner urges not only that no further extension of “slavery or 
apprenticeship partaking of slavery ”’shall be permitted in the British dominions, 
but that a return of all existing cases should be procured, and subjected to 
rigorous enquiry, in order that, in all cases where high mortality or demorali- 
zation result, the system shall be brought to an'énd with the utmost speed 
possible. 





THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF ENGLAND. 


In a recent address delivered by Mr. Benjamin Broomhall, at Devonshire 
House and republished in a pamphlet under the above title,* we find a reference 
to anti-slavery work as one of the prominent movements in which England’s 
great influence has been used for the good of the world. He speaks of 

“the great work for the Abolition of Slavery in Britain’s dominions. It may 
not be easy for us to-day to realize what that great movement accomplished. It 
would be good for us all to kindle afresh our love for human freedom by 
acquainting ourselves more fully with the great and glorious work of Wilberforce, 
of Clarkson, of Buxton. They secured great victories, but, oh! the weariness of 
the conflict—the many years it took to bring final victory. 

“ In the case of Wilberforce, many more years of faithful about (after the 
abolition of the slave trade) followed, and it was not till 1833—twenty-six years 
later—that the Bill for emancipating slaves was carried. 

“ By that great deed, England did just and: good work for the whole human 
race, sala ; 

“ But, for our humiliation, let us remember that in this country, and only last 
Friday, the Convention regulatirig Chinese Labour in the Transvaal was signed 
by Lord Lansdowne and the Chinese Minister at the Foreign Office. 

‘Alas! that such a thing should be possible in the England of to-day. May 
God raise up in our midst a host of men like Wilberforce, who will declare that 
' “this thing shall not be.” 





* London :; Headley Brothers. 
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In an Appendix dealing with “The bright and dark sides of England’s 
influence on the World during the past hundred years,” Mr. Broomhall mentions 
the Anti-Slavery Society among other societies and agencies of reform which 
exemplify the bright side of British influence, in the following terms :— 


The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was founded in. 1839, soon 
after the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, and still exists. 

The slave trade between Africa and North America was commenced in 1562 
by a celebrated Englishman, Sir John Hawkins, in a ship blasphemously called 
the “ Jesus of Lubec.” Gradually the traffic reached enormous proportions. The 
War of American Independence raised the question very acutely, the Americans 
talking loudly of liberty whilst holding large numbers of negroes in. cruel 

. bondage. The first great general agitation in England took place soon after the 
loss of the United States by England. Abolition was nearly carried in 1787. The 
French Revolution intervened, and, owing to misunderstandings on that account 
with regard to the movement, it was not until fifty years later that the final 
victory was gained with regard to the chief centre of English slavery in the 
West Indies. 

The old anti-slavery societies were disbanded, and, as already stated 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was founded. The following are 
subsequent facts :— 

1842.—Uruguay abolished slavery. 
1843.—Slavery abolished in British India. 

Slavery abolished in Malacca, Singapore, and Penang. 
1844.—Slavery abolished in Hong-Kong and Ceylon. 
1847.—Slavery abolished by Sweden. 
1848.—Slavery abolished by France. 

Slavery abolished by Denmark. 
1852.—Slavery abolished in New Granada. - 
1853.—Slavery abolished by the Argentine Confederation. 

Slavery abolished in Venezuela in 1854. 
1854.—Slavery abolished in Peru. 
1855.—Slavery declared illegal in Egypt. 
1861.—Emancipation of serfs by Russia. 
1862.—Holland declares total emancipation in her West Indian Colonies, 
1865.—Abolition of slavery in the United States. 
1875.—Slavery abolished by Portugal. 
1888,.—Slavery abolished in Brazil. 

Throughout this period a continual struggle was carried on against the 
system of Coolie Contract Labour throughout the world. This has recently come 
to a head in the Chinese Labour Question in British South Africa, and it is 
to be hoped that it will never be allowed to drop until this question, like that of 
Slavery, is completely settled. 
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Pictorial Post Cards. 





A SERIES of picture post cards, illustrative of the work of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, has now been issued, and can be obtained from the Office, 55, New Broad 
Street, E.C. The price for the 12 cards is 7d., post free (or 6s. for a dozen 
packets). Orders will be gladly received. 





